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Dollars. ; ' and also in Holland and Germany to spread 

communications mart a adirened tothePublsher| the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. He loved 
. ae the truth and the way of God as revealed among 


4 a a maiaah ~.-, «| the people called Quakers, above the world, and 
a sae > of Urie, in was not ashamed of it before men, but bold and 


able in maintaining it; sound in judgment, 
This worthy man of God, whose character is | strong in argument, cheerful in trials and suffer- 
written, as well for their example and encourage- | ings, of a pleasant disposition, yet solid, and 
ment who have or hereafter may receive the| plain, and exemplary in his conversation. He 
eternal truth, in which he lived and died, and| was a learned man, a good Christian, an able 
lives for ever, as for a testimony to the power | minister, a dutiful son, a loving husband, a ten- 
and goodness of God, in raising him up to his| der and careful father, an casy master and a good 
church, and to his lasting memorial in the|and kind neighbor and friend. These eminent 
churches of Christ, which is blessed for ever. | qualities in one who had employed them so ser- 
The said Robert Barclay was the son of Col.|viceably, and who had not lived much above 
David Barclay, descended of the Barclays of | half the life of a man, having outlived his father 
Mathers, in the kingdom of Scotland, an ancient | but four years, and died at least 30 years short 
and honorable family among men, and Katha-| of his age, aggravate the loss of him. 
rine Gordon, from the Gordons of the house of| His sickness was short: our. friend, James 
the duke of Gordon. He was born in Edinburg, | Dickenson, of Cumberland, in his travel in that 
in 1648, educated in France, and had the ad- | nation, visiting him when on his death-bed, as 
vantage of that tongue as .well as the Latin. he sat by him, the Lord’s power and presence 
He returned to Scotland about 1664, being 16| bowing their hearts together, Robert Barclay 
years of age, where by the example and instruc- | was sweetly melied in the sense of God’s love, 
tion of his honest and worthy father, who in his jand with tears expressed his love to all faithful 
absence had received the everlasting truth, and | brethren in England who keep their integrity to 
his conversation with other servants of God, he | the truth. He added, “ Remember my love to 
came to see and taste an exceliency in it, and was | Friends in Cumberland and Swarthmore, and to 
convinced thereof about the year 1667. He pub- | déar George,’ meaning George Fox, “and toall 
licly owned the testimony of: the true light, en-| the faithful everywhere,” and said, “God is good 
lightening every man, and came early forth a} still, and though Iam under great weight of 
zealous and fervent witness for it, enduring the| sickness and weakness as to my body, yet my 
cross and despising the shame that attended his | peace flows, and this I know, whatever exercises 
discipleship, and received the gift of the ministry | may be permitted to come upon me, it shall tend 
as his greatest honor, in which he labored to| to God’s glory and my salvation,—and in thatI 
bring others to God, and his labor was not in| rest.’’ 
vain in the Lord. He was much exercised in| He died at his own house, in Uric, Scotland, 
controversy, from the many contradictions that | the 3d day of 8th month, 1690, leaving behind 
fell upon truth and upon him for its sake, in his | him seven children, four sons and three daugh- 
own country chiefly, in which he ever acquitted | ters. 
himself with honor to the truth, particularly by| He was born 1648 ; convinced of truth 1667; 
his apology for the Christian divinity professed | wrote his first book for truth 1670; and his 
by the people called Quakers, which contains a| notable “ Apology,” in and about the 27th year 
collection of our principles, our enemies’ objec- | of his age, 1675. He died in the 42d year of 
tions, and our answers augmented and illustrated ! his age. 
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EARLY PIETY—NO. XVI. 

Elizabeth Haydock, daughter of Henry and 
Martha Haydock, was born at Warrington, in 
Lancashire, the 17th of Sixth month, 1686. 
Her father died before she was two years old, 
and she was educated among the people of God 
called Quakers, by her mother, and was loving 
and obedient to her till death, and lived in love 
and peace with her brother and sister, and was 
very affectionate to them, never being known to 
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mind, and silence to my own thoughts. I am, at 
times, quit of all thoughts of this world.’ Her 
mother being weeping by her, she said, * Weep 
not, my tender mother, it is better for me to die 
than to live ;’ her mother said, ‘If it be the will 
of the Lord, I desire none of mine might die by 
such a lingering dist mper as now thou art under, 
thy pain is so great.’ She replied, ‘ Do not de- 
sire so, for it is sad for youth to be quickly 
snapped away, and not have time to remember 
their latter end ; it hath been good for me.’ 





jar, or contend with them. She was of a kind and 
courteous behavior to all, by which she gained | About too weeks before she died, she took her 
abundance of love, with great and small. Some | bed, for the most of which time she uttered 
time before her death, she labored with her! many swectand sensible expressions. One time, 
mother that she might go and live with some her mother withdrew from her into another room, 
honest Friend, to which her mother at last com- | yet in her hearing, and heard her say to the 
plied, and she went to her beloved uncle Robert | Lord, ‘ All might, power, and glory, is with 
Haydock. But in a short time, being taken ill, | thee ;’ aud continued pouring forth her spirit 
she returned to her mother ; and soon after she | unto God, saying, ‘Lord, lam ready. Oh de- 
came home, she ssid, ‘I fully believe I must | liverance, deliveranee, I ery to thee for. Oh! 
not recover, and I am content in the will of God.’ | God deliver my soul. 1 feel nothing to hinder; 
Her sickness continuing, her mother, brother and | but if any thing be in my way, remove it O ! my 
sister were desirous that a doctor might be had, | God.’ Afterward said to her mother, ‘I fear 
which was proposed to her, and she said, ‘To|thouholdest me. Oh! do not so; neither weep for 
make you easy, am willing, but I believe he | me, for my tears are dried up. | had rather be 
will do me no good, for I must not recover, I be- | with Almighty God, than enjoy all this world ; 
lieve.’ Her mother seeing she grew very weak, | it is nothing to me.’ 
asked her how things were with her, as to her; At another time when her mother and rela- 
future state in the world to come. She after some | tions thought her near going, recovering a little 
deliberation, said, “my dear mother, I am no! strength she kissed her mother, father, brother 
ways afraid to die, for things are now well. | and sister, and said, Lord Jesus, receive my 
I have a very easy mind, and find nothing stands spirit. Iam ready, tarry not, but deliver me out 
in my way, but thee, my tender mother. Ifear| of my pain.’ Her mother said, ‘The Lord is 
it will be hard for thee; but be thou easy, for | supplicated for thee, and thy deliverance draws 
I am well; and if I live to old age, I can but be | nearI do believe; my spirit is earnest with thine, 
well. Lam given up to die orto live, as the | that he may ease thee; but it is the Lord, he 
Lord pleaseth, since I came to thee, but before | must do what he pleaseth ; breathe thou to him, 
that, I hada hard time. The enemy would| my dear child, for patience.’ She replied, 
needs have persuaded me that there was little | ‘ Poor Job had it, and the Lord hath given it 
hope for me, and that I could not find peace, | me all along, and I hope he will give it me still.’ 
under which I wept and labored, none knowing | She desired that her dear friend Benjamin Bangs 
the sorrow I was in, neither did I make it known | might be sent for; he was, and came. After he 
to any, till now. But I bless God I am now | had been some time with her, she fixed her eyes 
satisfied, and free from any fear, and believe all | upon him steadfastly, and said, ‘ My pain is very 
will be well, and I shall go to rest; for, dear | great, pray thou to the Lord for me ;’ and was 
mother, I see nothing but trouble in the world, | very st¥l a while, in which time the spirit of 
and I do not desire to live in it ; we must leave | prayer from God came upon him, and he prayed 
it.” Though her weakness continued, and her | powerfully and fervently to the Almighty for 
pain was sharp, she was preserved still and quiet, | her, that it might please him to ease her of her 
and in abundance of patience, and was not heard | pain. And the Lord was entreated for her, and 
to murmur in the least, but said, ‘ Lord afflict | in a little time her pain was wholly taken away ; 
me as thou pleasest, so thou wilt but be pleased | and she said, ‘I bless the Lord, I am easy both 
to give me an easy passage at last.’ Then she|in body and mind. I have nothing to do but 
lay still some time, and after said to her mother, | wait the Lord’s time.’ 
being then under deep travail of spirit because| That night she had some rest, and lay very 
of her sore affliction, ‘ Let us pray to the Lord.’ | still and free from pain; and in the night said 
Soon after, her mother knelt down, and prayed | to her mother, ‘ My dear love is with thee. I 
for her, and freely resigned her up to Him, that | love thee above all the world; and my love is to 
his will might be done in and with her; after | all my dear relations; I shall sce them no more, 
which she was easy in herself, and said, ‘I once | and to my weak aunt at Penketh, who was kind 
thought I never should have come to the experi- | to me when I was there.’ Next day she said to 
ence I now have. I now know a stay to my her mother, with a cheerful countenance, ‘ Dear 
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mother, I have now done ; four or twelve of the 
clock, I think I shall not pass that time. Be 
thou easy and content, or else thy time will be 
but short. There is nothing in all this world 
hath been so dear to me as thou; but I hope 
thou canst not desire my stay.’ She went away 
like a lamb innocently, the 8th of the 6th mo. 
1700, aged about 24 years. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
The following extracts from the journal of the 
late Joseph Johu Gurney are so full of devotion- 
al feeling and sound practical advice, that sure- 


more words than the case requires. Above all 
things, be strictly honest and upright in all thy 
dealings. Rigidly adhere to the truth on little 
as well as great occasions. 

If thou art careful never to act except upon 
good grounds, thou wilt afterwards have no 
temptation to be otherwise than candid, fair and 
open in thy communications with others. Let 
thy light shine therefore; be transparent; let 
thy neighbor see through thee, that there is no 
evil way in thee. 

| ‘‘ Let thy moderation be known unto all men. 
|The Lord is at hand.” Present thy body “a 


ly they must meet a response in the mind of | living sacrifice, holy and acceptable unto God.” 


every reader of the Intelligencer. 
M. A. L. 

Sth month 8th. This day has been very peace- 
ful and quiet, and I hope profitable. At the 
morning meeting I endeavored to examine my 
conduct in life a little more methodically than I 
have for some time been accustomed to do, and 
have several thiugs to note. 

In the sight of Him who calleth thee to be 
holy as he is holy, and whom without holiness 
it is impossible to please, take care never to en- 
tertain an impure idea. Dismiss it the instant 
it occurs to thee. Endeavor to be, in this res- 
pect, as an infant; knowing nothing and think- 
ing no evil. 

Be strong in the Lord. Cultivate a close de- 
pendence both on the providence and promises 
of God. Then, if thou art blessed with a deep 


sense that the Lord governeth all things for good, | 


and with a certain expectation that “ Whosoever 
liveth and believeth in him shall never die,” 
thou wilt live in quietness and hope, and fear no 
evil. 

Never act from motives of fear contrary to thy 
judgment. When thou art anxious on any sub- 
ject, do not magnify evil in the anticipation, and 
learn to expect good rather than evil. Let the 
presence of the Lord restrain and counsel thee in 
thy choice of employment; and, having found 
thy right place, whatsoever thou doest, do it 
heartily, as unto the Lord and not unto men. 


| Sleep and food are mercifully bestowed on thee 
for the preservation of thy health. Enjoy them, 
| as far as they are required for that purpose ; no 
‘further. Judge not, lest thou be judged. Never 
‘expose the faults and infirmities of others, ex- 
‘except for a decidedly good purpose. Let it be 
thy general rule never to mention what is amiss 
| in thy neighbor to a third person, until thou hast 
| been faithful in communicating thy sentiments 
to the individual himself. 
| Be in love and charaity with all. Love “think- 
. eth no evil,” and speaketh no evil, “is not puf- 
fed up and is kind.” Be kind in sentiment, 
kind in manner, kind in action; yet away with 
‘all ostentation. Take care that thy left hand 
_knoweth not what thy right hand doeth. In all 
things let self be abased. Be willing to suffer 
for Jesus Christ’s sake. His word will be “a 
lamp unto thy feet and a light unto thy path.” 
| Watch for his guidance, follow it witha firm and 
| manly step; dwell deep in the power of his love; 
live not to thyself, but live as Christ liveth in 


| thee. 





| Cupy of a letter trom E. A. ATLEE, fo a young 


lady, short'y before her decease. 


| Dear Hetty: Thou hast often been the com- 
| panion of my mind,especially since thy late illness, 
|and had I not understood that thou wast averse 
| from seeing a physician, I should have paid thee 


Give thy mind to one thing at a time; never-|a visit, not so much on account of thy diseased 


theless in all things maintain thy recollection of 
heaven. For this purpose allow thyself, during 
the hours of business, occasional short pauses for 
devotional meditation. Take care also, not to 
suffer thy time for recreation to be disturbed by 
the thoughts and cares of business. 

Whatsoever is committed to thy care demands 
thy attention. Be watchful, therefore, not to for- 
get thy lesser memoranda ; rather execute with- 
out delay whatsoever can be effected as well at 
the present as ata future moment. Nevertheless, 
think twice about everything, in all thy concerns, 
endeavor to dwell under the direction of the best 
Guide. 

Keep thy secrets carefully ; and, in conduct- 
ing business with any one, be sure to speak no 


body, as to know something of the state of thy 
mind, which is of more value, and on the right 
improvement of which depends thy present and 
future well-being. I know, my dear young friend, 
that thou hast been studious to store it with what 
is improperly called, useful knowledge; but fear 
that the only substantial wisdom has had few 
charms for thee, and that thou hast habitually 
slighted the simplicity of the truth as it is in 
Jesus, ond the measure of saving light manifest- 
ed in the secret of thy heart, which reproves thee 
of sin, and shows thee the necessity of a righte- 
ousness that can alone be wrought through obe- 
dience to it, by which thou mayest be prepared 
to stand before the awful tribunal in judgment. 

“J am concerned that thou mayest earnestly 
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improve the long-buried talent of Divine Grace, 
which thou art conscious has been bestowed on 
thee, and mayest set about the all important work 
of repentance, seeing that life is precarious, and 
thine suspended by a very brittle thread, which, 
if now severed,would leave thee in a state of bliss 
or wo unalterable. 

‘‘ Be persuaded to cease from the unprofitable 
practice of reasoning on things of an eternal na- 
ture. Be not wise in thy own conceit: rather 
be willing to become a fool that thou mayest be 
wise unto salvation. Discard all light and trifling 
company and books. Read the sacRED VOLUME 
with reverence and a humble desire that the bene- 
ficent Inspirer thereof may give thee a saving un- 
derstanding of it. Frequently meditate on life, 
death, eternity! and be not too haughty to bow 
to him who made thee for a purpose of His own 
glory, and whose long suffering toward thee 
ought to be accounted salvation. 

“ Finally, dear Hetty, in the words of the in- 
spired Psalmist, let me intreat thee to ‘ Kiss the 
Son, lest he be angry, and thou perish from the 
way, when His anger is kindled but a little.’ 

“T am, with sincere affection, thy friend, who 
wishes thee health and salvation. 

Epwin A. ATLEE. 

Philadelphia, 9th mo. 26th, 1816.” 


The following is extracted from a memoir of 
the young woman to whom the foregoing letter 
was addressed :— 


“H. G. of Philadelphia, was a young woman 
of extraordinary natural endowments and sweet- 
ness of disposition. Her benevolence was in pro- 
portion to her power of doing good; and cheer- 
fulness of mind, and easy affability rendered her 
an object of esteem and affection to most who 
knew her. Happy would it have been for her, 
if in childhood these gifts of heaven had been 
properly cultivated and directed. Happy had 
they been subjected to the government of that 
divine principle of life and truth in the secret of 





the heart, which is freely given to every one to | 


profit withal, and is the crown of glory and dia- 
dem of beauty. But her aspiring mind could 
not stoop to the simplicity of the truth. She 
stumbled at the cross, and at that wisdom which 
is foolishness with men, and the still small voice 
of the Teacher sent from God was rarely listen- 
ed to and less frequently obeyed. Some years 
were thus unconcernedly spent, when it pleased 
her Creator to blast her prospects and health by 
consumption. Her situation excited the sympa- 
thy of some Friends who were not ignorant of 
her state, but they could find no access to her. 
The writer of this, however, unburdened his 
mind to her in a letter, which he has cause to 
believe she condescended to read, and one day 
called at the house in hope of being invited into 
her chamber, but was disappointed. The secret 
operations of the unspeakable grace of the Re- 


deemer, notwithstanding, brought about a new 
state of things in her soul: she became serious- 
ly concerned to know her true situation. Divine 
light shone at seasons on passages of the holy 
Scriptures, which now became her only book. 
She now with her whole heart sought Him 
whom she had rejected, and He mercifully 
manifested himself to her longing, almost de~ 
sponding soul, aud therein shed abroad his ight 
and Jove, whereby she was enabled to testify of 
His goodness, ‘ who willcth not the death of a sin- 
ner, but rather that he turn from his wickedness 
and live!’ 

The great change that was now evident, was 
truly wonderful, and it might be said as of old, 
‘stand still and sce the salvation of God;’ for 
not much of human agency appeared to have 
been the cause of such extinction of self-righte- 
ousness, such unbounded love, such humble hope 
and confident faith in a dear Redeemer. 

Her decease occurred the 13th day of 12th 
month, 1816. About 10 o’clock, to the view of 
those present, she scemed to expire without a 
sigh ; but as if she had just beheld the glorious 
heaven of rest, and still in the spirit of pure love 
for her friends wished to comfort those who wept, 
the privation of her society, she once more open- 
ed her eyes, and with a smile of celestial radiance 


| passing over her fixed features, said very faintly, 


‘happy, bappy, oh how happy.’ It is not in 
words to express the solemnity of such a scene. 
It was as if the portals of heaven had opened to 
our view, and we had seen our loved friend enter 
the abode of happiness and peace. Long, long 
may the impression abide with all who were pre- 
sent, and be remembered as a monument of the 
unbounded love of Him who is the salvation of 
the world.” 


What a striking evidence does it furnish of the 
mercy and goodness of the Universal Parent of 
mankind, that he is sometimes pleased even in the 
last moments of life, to visit with the offers of 
redeeming love, the minds of such as have long 
been rebellious, and to pluck them as brands 
from the burning; but how unsafe is it to trust 
to death bed repentance—how extremely unwise 
to defer the concerns of eternity to a dying hour; 
by continuing to slight the repeated visitations 
of Divine Grace, we may be given over to a hard 
heart and reprobate mind: nor do we know that 
we shall have an hour, nay a moment, to pre- 
pare! At midnight the cry may be heard, “ Be- 
hold ! the bridegroem cometh, go ye forth to meet 
him.” How important then that all should be 
careful in their very early years, and as they 
grow up and advance in life, to mind the reproofs 
of instruction in their own breasts; they are 
known to be the way of life, divine life, to the 
soul. This something, though you may know not 
what it is that checks you in secret for evil, 
both before and after you yield to temptation ; 
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warning you beforehand not to touch nor taste, 
and afterwards condemning you if you do so; or 
inwardly inclining you to a life of religion and 
virtue ; this is the very thing, dear young people, 
whereby God worketh in you, to will and to do; 
-and by which He will, if you cleave to it, and 
work with it, enable you to work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling before Him. 
Despise it not, do no violence to its motions; 
love it, cherish it, reverence it, hearken to its 
pleadings with you; give up without delay to 
its requirings and obey its teachings. It is God’s 
messenger for good to your immortal souls; its 
voice in your streets is truly the voice of His be- 
loved Son Jesus Christ: its call is a kind invita- 
tion to you from the Throne of Grace to come 
under his peaceful government and faithfully serve 
him. Hear it and it will lead you; obey it and 
it will save you from the power of sin and satan ; 
it will bring you into his sheep fold, and finally 
introduce you to an inheritance incorruptible in 
the mansions of rest, the house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. 





A. SHACKLETON TO A RELATION. 
Ballitore, 12th of 10th month, 1763. 


et It is certain, that if we are not 
watchful and careful tostepalong in true fear, dur- 
ing our pilgrimage through the wilderness of this 
world of dangers, we shall suffer great loss, and 
Jet an enemy into our habitation who will sow one 
kind or other of evil seed, and suffer the loss of 
the unity of the spirit, the inward guide, which 
is the bond of such peace, as far too many are 
quite strangers to, seeking only to gratify a car- 
nal inclination. 


riches are to be found; watch over them that 
they may be fruitful vines growing by the sides 
of thy house: that so the Lord of life, who is 
continually watching over us for our good, may 
have babes to praise him from one generation to 
another. Oh! that I could see, whilst here, the 
sweet smelling myrtle and fir tree sueceed the 
thistle and thorn, that only encumber the ground, 
and bring not fruit, like trees of righteousness, to 
the honor of the good husbandman, who is look- 
ing for fruit. Let us not, dear cousin, be un- 
mindful to watch always; and thus being pre- 
served in our allotments, we may be of some ser- 
vice to our children and others, and have authority 
and true discerning to rebuke the stubborn, 
strengthen the weak, and comfort the feeble- 
minded, and be useful members of that spotless 
church whereof Christ Jesus is the holy head and 
high priest. 

My son and his are a comfort to me in my old 
age, and join me in true affection to thee and 


thine, A. 8. 





PAPYRUS, 


The first manufactured paper of which we 
have any record, is the celebrated papyrus, 
made of a species of reed growing in Egypt on 
the banks of the Nile. According to a passage 
in Lucan, which is likewise corroborated by other 
authorities, this paper was first manufactured 
at Memphis, but it has been a matter of much 
controversy to fix the precise period of its 
invention. 

The papyrus formed, without doubt, at a very 


| early period, an important branch of commerce 
And svoner or later they that | to the Egyptians, and was one of the manufac- 


do so must needs “ reap corruption,” when they | tures carricd on by that people at Alexandria. 
that sow to the spirit, taking good heed to that! It obtained an increasing importance among the 


unerring guide, the experienced apostle tells us, 
are to “ reap life everlasting.”” And the fruits 


of the spirit are meekness, and sweet peace, and | extensive demand. 
Such are preserved by the | Tiberus, ofa popular commotion which arose in 


joy, even in this life. 


tomans as literature became more valued and 
diffused ; in the Augustan age it grew into most 
We are told in the reign of 


rod and staff, and are no strangers to the work- | consequence of a scarcity of this valuable mate- 


ing out their salvation with fear and trembling : 
and if they hold out in true faithfulness to the 
end of the race, will not be surprised without the 
heavenly oil in their lamps, at the midnight ery, 
“The bridegroom cometh, go ye forth to meet 
him;” having been so wise as to keep their 
lamps burning, and their lights (to others edify- 
ing lights) shining. 

I remember, my dear cousin, I felt good, in- 
ward good in thy house, and this certainly is the 
saint’s food; by this, the bread that descends from 
heaven, their souls are nourished up to eternal 
life. The poor in spirit hunger for this, and he 
that tries and knows their poverty, and the sin- 
cerity of their honest hearts, fails not to fill and 
feed them in due season, that they faint not; for 
his goodness and tender mercies endure forever. 

Thou hast children ; tell them where durable 





rial. The commerce in papyrus continued to 
flourish during a long period, the supply being 
always less than the demand. Its value was so 
great toward the end of the third century, that 
when Firmus, a rich and ambitious merchant, 
striving at empire, conquered for a brief period 
the city of Alexandria, he boasted that he had 
seized as much paper and size as would support 
his whole army. 

Papyrus was much used in the time of St. 
Jerome, who wrote at the latter end of the fourth 
century. An article of so much importance in 
commerce was made largely to contribute to the 
revenue of the Roman empire, and fresh imposts 
were laid on it under successive rulers, until the 
duty on its importation at length became op- 
pressive. This was abolished by Theodoric, the 
first king of the Goths in Italy, at the end of the 
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fifth or beginning of the sixth century. Cassi- 
dorus records the gracious act in thethirty-eighth 
letter of his eleventh book, in which he takes 
oceasion to congratulate “the whole world on 
the repeal of an impost upon an article so essen- 
tially necessary to the human race,” the general 
use of which, as Pliny has remarked, ‘ polishes 
and immortalizes man.” 

The roots of the papyrus are tortuous, the stem 
triangular, rising to the height of twenty feet, 
tapering gradually towards the extremity, which 
1s surmounted by a flowing plume. 

Paper was prepared from the inner bark of the 
stem by dividing it with a kind of needle into 
thin plates or pellicles, each of them as large as 
the plant would admit. Of these strata the 
sheets of paper were composed. The pellicles in 
the centre are considered the best; and each 
plate diminished in value according as it receded 
from that part. After being thus separated from 
the reed, the pieces, trimmed and cut smooth at 
the sides that they might the better meet to- 
gether, were extended close to and touching each 


supply some adequate substitute. It was about 
this time that the dearth of writing materials in- 
duced the Greeks to pursue the almost sacrilegi- 
ous practice of erasing the valuable writings of 
ancient+ authors, that they might obtain the 
parchment on which these were inscribed. 

Many proofs are afforded that in the beginning 
of the twelfth century cotton paper was common- 
ly used in the eastern empire for books and wri- 
tings ; but it was not deemed sufficiently durable 
for important documents, for which purpose 
parchment was still employed. 

The fabrication of this kind of paper has been 
a flourishing branch of industry in the Levant 
for many centuries, and js carried on with great 
success even to the present time. The paper 
produced from cotton is very white, strong, and 
of fine grain, but not so well adapted for writing 
upon as the paper made of linen. Much inge- 
nuity must have been exercised, and many 
previous experiments must have been required, 


successfully to reduce the cotton to a pulpy 


substance, and to conduct the subsequent process, 


other on a table; upon these other pieces were | 80 as to render this material suitable to the 


placed at right angles. 
was moistened with the water of the Nile, and 


while wet was subjected to pressure, being af: ; 


terwards exposed to the rays of the sun. It was 
generally supposed that the muddy waters of the 
Nile possessed a glutinous property, which caused 
the adhesion to each other of these strips of 
papyrus. Bruce, the traveller, however, affirms | 
that there was no foundation for this supposition, 
and that the turbid fluid has in reality no 
adhesive quality. On the contrary he found 
that the water of this river was of all others the 
most improper for the purpose, until, by the 
subsidence of the fecula, it was entirely divested | 
of the earthy particles it had gathered in its 
course. This traveller made several pieces of pa- 
pyrus paper both in Abyssinia and Kgypt, and 
fully ascertained that the saccharine juice, with 





which the plant is replete, causes the adhesion 
of the parts together, the water being only of use | 
to promote the solution of this juice, and its 
equal diffusion over the whole. 

Sufficient evidence of the abundant use of the 
papyrus is to be found in the fact that nearly 
eighteen hundred manuscripts written on paper 
of this description have been discovered in the 
ruins of Herculaneum. 

Paper made of cotton entirely superseded the 
papyrus in the conrse of time, as being more 
durable and better calculated for all the purposes 
to which paper is ordinarily applied. This new 
substance was called charta bombycina. It can- 
not be exactly ascertained when this manufacture 
was first introduced. Montfaucon fixes the time 
as being the end of the ninth or beginning of the 
tenth century, a period when the scarcity of 
parchment and the failure in the supply of 
papyrus called forth the powers of invention to 


In this state the whole | purposes of writing. 


After this first great step, the adaption toa 
similar use of linen rags and other fibrous mate- 
rials, called comparatively but for little invention, 
and it was probably not very long after the 
gencral use of cotton for paper, that linen rags 
were discovered to be a still better material. 





From Rural House. 
THE SCHOOL HOUSE. 


The flock that came tripping out of the “ Red 
Brook” School House this afternoon was com- 
posed of boys and girls, varying in sizes, from 
the little chubby thing, half boy, half baby, to 
the elder sister Just beginning to put on the first 
airs of womanhood. Different codes of manners 
are found to prevail in different school houses 
about the country. 

The children at the “Red Brook” behaved 
very properly. They told their names, showed 
their books, and pointed out their different roads 
home in a civil, pretty way. 

The appearance of most of the little people 
was creditable; they looked cleanly and simple. 
Many of the children were bare-footed, as usual 
in warm weather. In winter they are all pro- 
vided with shoes and stockings. Here and there 
among the girls there was some show of tawdry 
finery ; but then as an offset to this, there were 
several among the little people, whose clothes, 
well washed and ironed, showed a patch. Now, 
there is nothing which carries a more respectable 
look with it than a clean coat or frock which has 
been nicely patched ; when united with cleanli- 
ness, the patch tells of more than one virtue in 
the wearer; it shows prudence, simplicity, good 
sense, and industry: it shows that he or she is 
not ashamed of honest poverty, and does not seek 
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to parade under false colors. There are two 
situations in which patched clothing excite an 
especial feeling of interest and respect for the 
wearer; and these are in church and at school. 

At a time when constant excuses are made by 
women who have not much money to spare, mo- 
thers and daughters, that they cannot go to 
church because they have no “new hat,” no 
“ new dress,” when husbands and sons require 
new beavers and new broad cloth for the same 
purpose, it is honorable to that man or that wo- 
man to whom Providence has appointed the 
trial of poverty, that a patched coat ora faded 
gown does not keep them from going to the house 
of God. And when one sees a family of children 
going to school in clean and well-mended clothing, 
it tells a great deal in favor of their mother ; 
one might vouch that these children learn some 
valuable lessons at home, whatever they may be 
taught at school. 

We can never look with entire indifference 
upon a flock of children; those careless little 
ones have a claim upon us all, which makes itself 
felt, as we listen to their prattle and watch their 
busy, idle games. As much variety of character 
and countenance may be found among them, as 
exists in their elders, while the picture is so 
much the more pleasing, as the lines are always 
softened by something of the freshness of child- 
hood. This sweet faced little girl, that bright- 
eyed boy, this laughing, merry young rogue, 
yonder timid, gentle child, this playful, kitten- 
like creature, that frank and manly lad, will each 
in turn attract attention: ay, even the dull, the 
cold, the passionless, the sullen are not forgotten ; 
so long,as they show childish faces, we look at 





tion, to those obscurity; appointing the different 
lots, perhaps, with as much judgment and im- 
partiality, as the world will show in bestowing 
them at a later day. But I should care little to 
know which of those lads will count the highest 
number of thousands,—I should not ask which 
will boast the readiest tongue, the sharpest wit, 
which will acquire the most learning, or which 
will fill the highest place. There is another 
question to be answered; a question of «deeper 
import to the individual himself, and to his fel- 
low creatures. ‘True, it does not involve either 
wealth, or honors, or fame; but it is much more 
closely connected than either of these, with in- 
dividual happiness and with the well-being of 
society. I would ask, rather, which of those 
boys now making trial of the powers with which 
their Maker has endowed them, will employ 
those powers, both of body and mind, to the 
best, the most just, the most worthy purposes? 
That boy, though his talents may be few, his lot 
humble, will do more for himself, more for the 
real good of others, than either of his compa- 
nions ; his, will be the healthful, quiet conscience, 
his, that contentment, which “is great gain ;’ 
his, will be the example most needed in the day 
and in the society to which he belongs. The 
precise amount of abilities, is a point of far less 
importance than the ends to which those abili- 
ties are devoted; wealth is daily won by evil 
means, honors are daily purchased at a vile price, 
and fame is hourly trumpeting falsehood through 
this world; but neither wealth nor h-nors, nor 
fame can ever bring true health, and peace and 
contentment to the heart. He who endeavors 
faithfully and humbly to use his faculties for 


them with especial interest, made up of hope as| truly good ends, by plainly good means, that 


well as fear. Each has its claim. It will often 
happen that the most intelligent countenance is 
connected with ill-formed features, that the best 
expression of kindly feeling or generous spirit 
beams over the homely face. And then we know 
but too well, with the fatal knowledge of daily 


experience, that yonder bright-eyed boy, by | 


abusing the talent entrusted to him, may fall 
with the evil doers. We know that yonder 
cherub-faced girl may sink to the lowest degra- 
dation of corruption, unless she learn betimes to 
cherish womanly modesty and fear of sin. And, 
thanks be to God, we know also that the cold 
heart may learn to feel, the sullen temper may 
clear, the passionate may become cool, the wa- 
vering firm, by humbly taking to heart the lessons 
of wisdom, and earnestly, ceaselessly, seeking a 
blessing from their Maker and Redeemer. 

Some persons, in watching a party of children, 
have pleased themselves by drawing an imagina- 
ry horoscope for each of the group; adding a 
score or two of years to each young life, they 
parcel out honors, and wealth, and fame, and 
learning to some; care and trouble and disap- 
pointment to others; to these they give distinc- 





man alone makes a fitting use of the great gift 
of life; however narrow his sphere, however 
humble his lot, that man will taste the better 
blessings of this world, the best hopes for the 
world towards which we are all moving. That 
man, that lad, commands our uafeigned respect 
and admiration whatever be his position in life. 





PREPARATION OF THE SOIL FOR WHEAT, 
GRAIN &¢. 

Those who intend to put their fields down to 
grass and grain, should remember that the length 
of time in which they will remain profitable in 
grass, must depend materially upon the proper 
mechanical preparation of the soil. They should 
recollect that deep plowing is now the order of 
the day, and not as a mere matter of fashion, but 
from the well-ascertained fact that deeply 
disintegrated soils will furnish a larger amount 
of pabulum for plants than those which are 
surfaced-worked. Where the roots of plants can 
travel readily, they must of necessity come in 
contact with a greater amount of surfaces of 
particles, and therefore receive a larger amount 
of those materials which have been rendered 
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suited to their use by the action of Nature’s laws. | through any other medium, into the kingdom of 
—They should remember also that in deeply} rest and peace, than through this door which has 
disintegrated soils the grains and grasses never] } on sot open for him,—through Christ the eter- 


suffer from drought ; for in such soils, the con- ; : ; 
densation of moisture from the atmosphere, | 24!’ Word,—the inward guide,—the secret moni- 


circulating at a greater depth, must protect the tor,—the chastening rod for evil and the staff of 
plants from those ills consequent upon the absence | comfort to the obedient soul. And why should 
of a proper amount of moisture, and the presence | he wish to seek another than that so admirably 
of this moisture not only conveys such pabulum adapted to the end. The wiedom of man is in- 


as the plant requires, placing it in a condition to : ae 
be appropriated, but also supplies the conditions | Competent to devise means to meet the varied 


for the more rapid chemical changes, which | contingencies of life, there are too many instances 
should continue to take place upon both the | of the sad consequences of leaning upon human 
organic and inorganic constituents of the soil understanding, to leave a doubt of its insufficien- 


during the growth of the plants. To secure . ee 
ry Hee A. te then, we should not only plow | °Y advance our highest and holiest interests. 


the surface deeply, but follow in the same furrow | This was given for a noble purpose, and when 
with the sub-soil plow, disintegrating it to agreat | quickened by the “good spirit,” it shines forth 
depth, slightly elevating it, and thus supplying in its true lustre; but it cannot transcend the 
the mens of getting rid of excess of water | ii prescribed for it by an Omniscient Crea- 
during floods, and securing a continued supply 
during drought.— Mapes’ Working Framer. tor ; ; 

7” Men, now, as of old, seek out many inventions, 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, | but 4s formerly, they prove as broken cisterns 
—_—— eee | which cannot hold water. And until they cease 
PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 7, 1854. from “ their own works” and seek the Fountain 


In arranging our paper for the press, the ob- | of living waters, their spiritual thirst cannot be 
satisfied. This Fountain is another figure for 




















ject of its publication was brought into view with 
the renewed concern that our readers might find 
in its pages nothing to weaken but much to} 
strengthen their faith in the all-sufficiency of at 
gift of grace for man’s salvation. “For by grace 


are ye saved, through faith, and that not of your- ; 
selves; it is the gift of God.” Under this feel- teachings are known and obeyed. If we become 
: : 


passive under its operations, it will prove to us 
all that it is represented to be. ‘A well of 
water,” of which if we drink we shall no more 
thirst,—an unerring guide,—an efficient teacher 
| as well as a door of entrance into the true sheep- 
fold, where the flock “ go in and out and find 
pasture.” 


the same divine and saving principle implanted 
in man, which Jesus represented to the woman 
of Samaria “as a well of water springing up into 
eternal life.” It matters not by what name it 
| may be called, so that its secret impulses and 


ing of interest, the passage of Scripture, “ Be- 
hold I have set before thee an open door,” &c., 
presented. We send forth the reflections which 
followed, with the desire, that our feet may 
be so firmly established upon the immutable 
rock that we “henceforth be no more children 
tossed to and fro and carried about with every 
wind of doctrine,” but, “speaking the truth in 


love, many grow up into him in all things, which ” 

‘. bh 7&8 4 ist’ “Behold = ; s son JoserH Josson, Philadelphia, Resecca Cock- 
is the head, even Christ. —_ have set | syrn, widow of the late James Cockburn, in the 
before thee an open door and no man can shut| 68th year of her age, a member of Green Street 


ci . : er . Monthly Meeting. 
it.” This text is of no private interpretation, |“, Seared are the pure in heart, for they shall see 


but is equally applicable to every member of the} God.” This blessing rested, we believe, upon our 
rational family, before whom is set an open beloved friend, whose spirit, while yet clothed with 


. . mortality, partook of that communion with the 
door which no man can close; and this door Father of spirits, which constitutes man’s highest 
leads into the new Jerusalem, the city of the | enjoyment—that joy with which the stranger inter- 
saints’ solemnities. “I am the door.” said | ™eddleth not. To the sustaining nature of this 
its a : ; : communion our friend was a living witness. Jt was 
Christ, ‘by me if any man enter in, he shall be | her meat and her drink. It was the bread handed 


saved.” “He that would climb up some other in secret, for which she was often concerned to wait, 


- : ” and thus (as has been her own acknowledgment ) 
way, the same is a thief and a robber.” There- she received as from the Fatker’s hand, food suited 


fore, it is in wain for man to seek an entrance |to her state. She was retiring in disposition, but 





Drep,—On the 12th inst., at the residence of her 
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eT 
steadfast in faith, and for many years pressed | REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
through the difficulties attendant on a delicate con- 


oF 
stitution, to assemble with her friends for social Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
worship, even many times when her bodily powers 


have appeared inadequate to the effort; thus mani- On the subject of a Boarding- School for Friends 
festing her love for her friends‘and the testimonies Children and for the Education of Teachers. 

of truth. After some such opportunities she has At a meeting of the Committee on Education 
expressed herself renovated and glad to have been | of Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends, held in 


there. During her last illness, caused by an attack | ¢),, city of Baltimore on the first of the Ninth 
of dysentery, she suffered patiently, and while look- | 


ing forward to the closing moment asa period of | month, 1854, the following — was produced, 
release, desired she “ might be enabled to wait.” | and unanimously adopted, viz : 
On the 6th inst., Horace, son of Smedley | It is a fact both admitted and lamented by ob- 
Ss . bey “9 x 





and Mary E. Darlington, aged seven months. | serving individuals interested in the true welfare 
{of mankind, that education is no security against 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. disorder and wickedness. Indeed, notwithstand- 


Review of the Weather &c. for Ninth month. | ing the greatly increased attention to the subject 
1853. 1854. |of education, in this country and in Great Bri- 


Rainy days, . 10 8 | tain, for the last quarter of a century, crime has 
Cloudy, “ (without storms) 7 12 ‘| increased in a much greater ratio than the popu- 
Clear * 13 18 __jlation. Whilst this fact is no valid argument 


against education, it is still strongly calculated 
(to arrest attention, and to awaken inquiry into 
the cause of a result, so contrary to the hope of 


Thermometer, Rain, &c. 


1853. 1854. 
Average temperature at 9, 12 and 


3 o'clock, 71.62deg. 71.59deg, | the philanthropist, and to the confident predic- 
Mean do. of extremes, 68.53 « 69.59 «| tion of the friends of universal education. This 
Rain during the month, 4.46 in. 3.79 in, | cause will be found to arise, in great part, from 
Deaths in Philada. during ithe too exclusive cultivation of the intellectual 

the month, 803 1266 | faculties, without sufficient regard to a corres- 

do. do. by Cholera YL {ponding development of the moral powers. 


Highest temperature attained during the 9th | Children possess both intellectual and moral 
month, 1854, in Philadelphia, 93.50 deg. on the | capacities ; and both are largely susceptible, by 
7th and 9th inst. Lowest temperature attained | proper means, of being developed, expanded, and 
during the 9th month, 1854, in Philadelphia, | strengthened ; and, in order to form the most 
47 deg. on 30th inst. | perfect character, their cultivation should be 

Of the whole amount of 3.79 inches of rain | simultaneous. Yet, in the prevailing systems of 
as above 5.40 in. of it fell during the storm of | education, how little attention, comparatively, 
night of 9th and morning of 10th inst. which |is given to the expansion of the heart, and to 
cons‘ituted the only soaking rain since 24th and | the cultivation of the higher powers of our nature. 
25th of Seventh month last. | West-town Boarding School, although some of 

A great change of weather took place on the | its features may not, at all times, have been free 
10th, viz. on the 9th at 3 o’clock the thermome- | from objections, has yet been the means of a 
ter stood at 90 deg., and the succeeding day at.| vast amount of good, by combining the moral 
the same time only 62 deg., a difference of 28 | with the intellectual culture. Asa nursey for 
deg. in 24 hours. | teachers, too, the benefits of this institution have 

It will be seen that the Mean Temperature of | been very great to the community, in that and 
this month is noted at 69.50. By the records|the adjacent sections of country. The best 
of “Pierce” and others, in the writer’s possession, | schools available to Friends’ children, for the 
it would appear that this has never been exceed- | last forty years, have been, almost exclusively, 
ed in any corresponding month since 1789, ex-| under the charge of persons who were scholars 
cept in the years 1793 and 1804, ineach of which | or teachers at West-town, or who were educated 
it reached 70 deg. In the year 1846, the month | by those that had been. 
attained precisely the same temperature as the! A careful examination of this subject has led 
present, and in 1851 to within a quarter of a to the settled conclusion, that the best interests 
degree. _ J.M.E. © of our Society demand an institution, where our 

Philada. Tenth mo. 1854. ichildren can receive an education, in its true 
sense, by the simultaneous cultivation of their 

Iiraura is the working man’s fortune, and he intellectual and moral powers, and where young 
ought to watch over it more than the capitalist Friends can be properly prepared to take charge 
over his largest investments. Health lightens | of schools. 
the efforts of body and mind. It enables a man| The proper education of teachers is, of itself, 
to crowd much work into a narrow space. With: a subject of vast importance. It is a great mis- 
out it man is unfitted for the labors, the respon- take to suppose, that learning is the only neces- 
sibilities, and the enjoyments of life. sary qualification fora teacher. Besides a know- 
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and an acquaintance with the springs of action 
in the youthful company around him, he must 
understand how to teach, which is as much an art 
as any other vocation, and one in which impor- 
tant rules ean be imparted, and should be ac- 
quired. Mere ¢éelling, is not teaching. The 
mind of the learner must be trained t) use its 
own powers, and, by appropriate questions from 
the tutor, led to apprehend a new truth by its 
own perceptions, learning what is not known, by 
means of what 7s known: it then soon becomes 
able to aid itself in the acquisition of knowledge, 
which is the great end at which a judicious in- 
structor will aim. It may be emphatically as- 
serted, that every individual, who is educated at 
all, is self-educated. His teachers, like his dic- 
tionary and other books, are merely aids to his 
own efforts. 1f he does not use, independently, 
his own mental powers, and rely upon these, 
principally, for his advancement in his course of 
study, regarding all other means as only auxilia- 
ries to his own efforts, he will never be profound. 
All depends on individual industry and exertion. 
To be convinced of this, we have only to notice 
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ledge of his own heart, perfeet self-government, | to the maintenance of our religious principles and 











testimonies. By our discipline, children whose 
parents are members, are themselves members, 
by birthright. It also recognises the care and 
concern for them, by propounding these two 
familiar queries: Are Friends careful to edu- 
cate their children in plainness of speech, de- 
portment, and apparel ; to guard them from read- 
ing pernicious books, and from corrupt 
conversation?” and, “ Do they place their 
children for tuition, under the charge of suitable 
teachers in membership with us?” But, is the 
annual propounding of these two queries to their 
parents, the only duty which the Society owes 
to its young members, who, in a few years, will 
not only be held responsible for any violation of 
its order, but will be expected to be consistent 
and active in support of our faith and our highly 
important testimonies? Should they not be 
carefully instructed in the grounds upon which 
these important testimonies rest, and thus be 
prepared * to give a reason for the hope that is 
in them ?” 

Friends, as a body, having painfully witnessed 
the multiplied evils resulting from man’s at- 


facts constantly occurring in the same school or | tempting to impart spiritual truth, have, as far 


college, under the same instructors, where one 


with the same opportunities and equal natural 
abilities, does not even master the rudiments. 
The teacher should therefore Anow and feel, that 
his great work is, to get those under his charge 
to realize the fact, that, in acquiring their edu- 
cation, they must work for themselves ; that it is 
as necessary for the health, strength, and growth 
of their minds, to labor, and to digest fur them- 
selves their intellectual food, as it is for their 
bodies to labor, and to digest physical food, in 
order for their health and growth. 

For want of a proper qualification to teach, by 
many of those in charge of schools, even where 
scholastic attainments are very ample, an amount 
of time is lost to the children, far greater than 
one who had not examined the subject could be 
led to suppose. In adidition to the loss of time, 
there are several great disadvantages to the 
scholars, from this want of competency in the 
teacher—among which are, a habit of idleness 
or superficial study, a distaste for vigorous in- 
tellectual exertion and strict mental discipline, 
and a loss of self-respect, from a consciousness 
of not having performed what could and ought to 
have been done. 

The inquiry then arises—Does not a duty 
devolve upon those who see the disadvantages, 
not to say evils, that result to our youth from 
the present system of education, to endavor to 
provide aremedy? The committee think that 


it does. They believe the duty to be incumbent 
upon the Society of Friends, as a religious body, 
to provide a means for the liberal education of 
all their children, under circumstances favorable 


las it respects their children at least, gone to an 
student becomes a profound scholar, and another, | 


opposite extreme. It is admitted that there is 
nothing more true, than that ‘ God teacheth His 
people himself,” and that ‘ we need not that any 
man shonld teach us, save as the Holy Spirit 
teacheth us.’ But, before children can be 
“taught of the Lord,” they must know His 
voice. We believe there are many precious 
Samuels among our offspring, who have their 
rest broken by a voice they would gladly obey, 
but who, for want of parental Elis to teach them 
who it is that speaks, and what to answer, con- 
tinue in a distressed and disturbed state, to their 
great spiritual loss. No higher or more impor- 
tant duty can devolve on parents, than early to 
direct the attention of their precious children to 
the inward Teacher, and to encourage them to 
look to Him, with abiding confidence, for both 
direction and help, not only in times of distress 
and need, but at all times—to inculcate in their 
minds the important truth, that it is their high 
privilege to walk with Him continually, and to 
secure Him as a friend that will never forsake 
them. ‘This course of instruction, commenced 
under the parental roof, and continued during 
the time they are receiving their school educa- 
tion, could not fail to produce a most favorable 
and lasting influence on the minds of children, 
“ Bring up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” 

If parents should be neglectful of this duty to 
their children at home, how much the more im- 
portant, therefore, it becomes, that society 
should make provision to have the deficiency, 8 
far as practicable, supplied when they are sent to 
school. Does not the implied obligation of pa- 
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rents, to place their children at the kind of 
school indicated by the query, demand of us to 
have such schools within the reach of all our 
members? A small number of fumilies cannot 
afford the expense of maintaining such a school ; 
and even where the expense can be borne, the kind 
of teacher required, at present at least, is seldom 
to be found unemployed. Unsuccessful appli- 
cations for suitable Friend teachers, of both sexes, 
are almost constantly made. As a necessary 
consequence of the want of such schools, parents, 
fecling that their children must be educated, and 
being unable to find Friends’ schools within their 
reach to which to send them, place them at 
mixed schools. Young people, in common with 
those who are older, possess a feeling, which is 
right and preservative in its nature, and ought 
not to be stifled, that leads them ¢o avoid un ap- 
pearance of singularity, where no obvious prin- 
ciple is involved. This feeling, when at school, 
mingled with a fondness of novelty, induces a 
ready compliance with the various prevailing cus- 
toms, in language, dress, and deportment. The 
disposition in Friends’ children, thus to comform 
to what are called the fashionable customs, is 
probably a little strengthened, by a trait in our 
constitution, manifested at a very early period of 
the world, that athing that is forbidden, be- 
comes a little more desirable from that very cir- | 
cumstance. So strong and acknowledged is this 
feeling in the human constitution, that it be- 
comes a most interesting question concerning 
morals, especially in relation to youth, whether 
it would not, in all cases, be better to endeavor | 
to draw them to virtue, than to attempt to drive | 
them from vice. In accordance with this we 
find the two great commandments, on which hang | 
all the law and the prophets, are not prohibitory 

or denunciatory, but cementing and affectionate, 

resting all upon love. 

It is believed, then, that no one who will 
properly examine the subject can doubt, that a 
high obligation rests upon the Society of Friends 
to provide a place where such of our youth as 
may need and desire it, can receive a liberaledu- 
cation under the care of the Society; where 
teachers can be educated, and properly prepared 
to take charge of schools in Friends’ neighbor- 
hoods; where orphan children, and others whose 
circumstances require them to be sent from home 
to school, can receive a guarded education, and 
at a moderate expense. 

If these wants, under which we have been suf- 
fering for many years, are not supplied, there is 
every reason to fear that our society will be 
gradually absorbed by the religious denomina- 
tions by which we are surrounded. It is vain to 
expect, after being left to the training of others, 
and to the instilling of the peculiar religious views 
of their teachers, with the sciences they impart, 
till the two are so associated and interwined that 
they seem equally true, that the minds of our 








youth shall return again, and cordially embrace 
Friends’ views. 

The influence of a teacher over the minds of 
the children under his charge, is exceedingly 
great. They are apt to think his knowledge 
perfect and unbounded; all that he says they 
receive as undoubted truths; and the ideas he 
inculcates, however erroneous, become first prin- 
ciples, or elements of belief, in the economy of 
their minds, which it would require a great 
amount of reflection and labor ever wholly to 
eradicate. This fact was first seen and practised 
upon by the Catholics, who have long done, and 
are still doing, much for the advance of educa- 
tion, and the maintenance and spread of their 
religious tenets. 

Other religious societies are increasingly 
awakening to the importance of care in this res- 
pect, and we find the Episcopalians, Presbyte- 
rians, Methodists, Baptists, &c., are rapidly 
multiplying schools under their particular de- 
nominations, and where their peculiar religious 
views are inculcated. 

They do not restrict the privilege of attending 
these schools to their own members, but all 
that partake of their advantages must conform 
to their regulations, and what they denominate 
their religious exercises. The schools of these 
different sects are being placed on a more and 
more liberal basis, and unless Friends are pro- 
vided with a place for the education of their 
children, they will necessarily avail themselves 
of the seminaries thus established by other socie- 
ties, and their children will become gradually es- 
tranged from Friends. 

In the school which it is thought desirable 
should be thus established under the care of 
Friends, it is the opinion of the committee, that 
facilities should be afforded for pursuing a liberal 
and an extensive course of study, to such as de- 
sire to do so, equal to that of one of our best 
institutions of learning. Particularly should 
provision be made for an extensive practical ac- 
quaintance with the natural sciences, as Chemis- 
try, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Geology, 
and Botany. Physiology should also be studied, 
so far as to give them a knowledge of their own 
physical system, and of those laws which it is 
necessary to observe in order to maintain them in 
health. 

Means of instruction in these different sciences 
would especially be needed in the teachers’ de- 
partment, in order that they might be properly 
educated and trained to take charge of Friends’ 
children in different neighborhoods, and make 
them acquainted with the names and uses of the 
varioys plants, rocks, &c., &c. ; and above all, to 
direct their young minds to the multiplied evi- 
dences which are continually manifested around 
them in the works of the outward creation, of the 
goodness, wisdom, and power of the Great Author 
of their existence. [ To be continued. 
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From the Youth’s Intelligencer. 
REMARKS ON READING: 


Addressed to the Younger Members of our 
Society. 


In relation to a great portion of the literature 
of the present day, young persons cannot be too 
earefully on their guard. Publications are con- 
tinually emerging from the press, the tendency 
of which is to impart a vicious taint to the mind, 
by engenderiug a false and dangerous tone of 
feeling. These ephemeral productions may, with 
great propriety, be classed among the “ evil 
communications which corrupt good manners.” 
Books are like personal associates ; they 
strengthen virtuous dispositions, or they weaken 
them. They become either auxiliary to good- 
ness, or subsidiary to vice. A great proportion 
of modern literature is marked by a very corrupt 
taste, eminently calculated to vitiate the public 
mind. The idle and ridiculous narratives fur- 
nished through this medium, and which are 
clothed in the tinseled garb of romance, are suf- 
ficient to awaken a feeling of indignation in every 
sensible and well-disposed mind. Many of the 
publications that have received the name of An- 
nuals, are of this class, and present but few fea- 
tures of recommendation superior to the studied 
outward dress in which they are attired. The 
elaborate and artificial style of sentiment by 
which they are distinguished, renders them very 
unprofitable companions for young persons. The 
representations of human life and manners with 
which they abound, are often extremely fantasti- 
cal and overwrought, and have no existence but 
in the imaginations of their authors. They fill 
the mind with vain imagery, and indispose it for 
solid and manly reflection. A false sensibility 
is awakened; visionary and romantic views are 
presented, which subsequent experience will 
prove to be wholly inconsistent with the nature 
and circumstances of the human condition. Let 
young persons, therefore, who are desirous of 
cultivating asound taste, and of acquiring proper 
materials for reflection, direct their attention to 
literary publications of a sober and judicious 
character. Works of this kind, fraught with the 
. pure graces of composition, and adorned with 
the native elegancies of style, are to be found in 
our language. Let not the invaluable records 
of inspired penmen be banished from your 
studies ; familiarize yourselves with their precious 
contents. Let the writings of those whose lives 
have been consecrated to the cause of virtue and 
piety, occupy a due portion of your time and at- 
tention ; and let the brightness of their examples 
allure you to the paths of true happiness. But 
above all, contemplate the volume which is 
opened in your own breasts, in which the feel- 
ings and actions of your lives are portrayed, and 
the Divine mind concerning them clearly re- 
corded. This is the most beneficial study in 





which you can be engaged, and by which you 
will become adepts in the true knowledge of 
yourselves—a knowledge infinitely superior to 
any which is to be found in the schools of science. 
If‘you appeal to your own experience, you will 
doubtless find that in proportion as you have 
contracted a fondness for works of fiction, you 
have felt less disposed to look iuto your own 
hearts, in order to discover what is passing there. 
It is by the effects which they produce on our 
minds, that we are enabled to form a correct es- 
timate in relation to those things by which we 
are governed. If we indulge in a species of 
reading that leads the mind to roam at large ina 
world of ideal enjoyment, and which begets a 
distaste for profitable reflection and for self-ex- 
amination, we may be assured that we are pur- 
suing a line of action which is by no means cal- 
culated to promote our true happiness. The real 
condition and circumstances of men call for 
solid and serious meditation. There is no time 
to be lost in the study of imaginary objects. In 
the actual events of human life, enough will be 
found to exercise the various powers and feclings 
of our minds. Would we contemplate a sense 
of tenderness and woe—behold the lovely form 
of youth stretched on a bed of languishing, and 
surrounded by anxious relations and friends, who, 
while they mark the progress of disease, know 
not how soon they may be called to perform the 
last sad office of affection. Behold the fond 
parent about to bid a final farewell to the be- 
loved objects of his -constant solicitude. Who 
can describe the anguish of his devoted wife, or 
the distress of his innocent and confiding child- 
ren? No more shall the cherished partner of 
his joys and sorrows gaze upon that countenance 
which has so often been turned upon her with 
looks of unutterable tenderness. No more shall 
his bereaved offspring listen with filial reverence 
to the sweet counsels that proceeded from his ex- 
perienced lips. Again : let us survey the fright- 
ful abodes of poverty—the squalid haunts of 
misery. Sce their shivering tenants shrinking 
from the cold blast, and gathering around the 
fireside of their dreary habitation, with but a 
few expiring embers to support the genial 
warmth of life; while, in the mcan time, child- 
ren are crying for bread, and mothers weeping 
over their famishing offspring. These are scenes 
that touch the soul of true sensibility—that 
should awaken the sympathies of our nature—and 
which, by leading to active labors for the good 
of our fellow-men, would greatly promote our 
own happiness. I might dwell on subjects of 
this kind. I might depict the awful conse- 
quences resulting from the influence of mis- 
governed feelings and passions. I might pre- 
sent actual pictures of human misery that no 
imaginary tale of woe would be able to heighten. 
I might turn to the bright and beautiful reverse. 
I might paint scenes of domestic enjoyment. 
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might describe the happiness flowing from reci- 
procal attachment; from the love of husbands 
for wives—of wives, for husbands—of parents, 
for children—and of children, for parents. I 
might extol the Christian magnanimity by which 
the young and virtuous mind is enabled to with- 
stand the allurements of vice and the solicita- 
tions of pleasure. I might point to the cheerful 
and tranquil oldage of him whose early dayshave 
been thus distinguished. I might represent the 
mild dignity and the calm confidence with which 
he meets the messenger of death. These and 
many more bright and animating views of human 
life might be placed before the youthful mind. 
But I forbear. Maya proper consideration of 
this subject lead young persons from the love of 
literary speculations to a judicious cultivation of 
their mental powers, and a diligent and faithful 
performance of the duties which they owe to 
their Creator and their fellow-creature. 
A Frienp To Youru. 


LOVE THE OLD. 


I love the old, to lean beside 
The antique, easy chair, 
And pass my fingers softly o’er 
A wreath of silvered hair ; 
To press my glowing lips upon 
The furrowed brow, and gaze 
Within the sunken eye, where dwells 
The “ light of other days.” 


To fold the pale and feeble hand 
That on my youthful head 

Has laid so tenderly, the while 
The evening prayer was said, 

To nestle down close to the heart, 
And marvel how it held 

Such tomes of legendary lore, 
The chronicles of Eld. 


Gh! youth thou hast so much of joy, 
So much of life, and love, 

So many hopes; Age has but ove— 
The hope of bliss above. 

Then turn awbile from these away 
To cheer the old, and bless 

The wasted heart-spring with a stream 
Of gushing tenderness. 

Thou treadeth now a path of bloom, 
And thy exulting soul 

Springs proudly on, as though it mocked 
At time’s unfelt control. 

But they have marched a weary way, 
Upon a thorny road, 

Then soothe the toil-worn spirits, ere 
They pass away to God. 

Yes, love the aged—bow before 
The venerable form 

So soon to seek beyond the sky 
A shelter from the storm ; 

Ay, love them; let thy silent heart, 
With reverence untold, 

As Pilgrims very near to Heaven, 
Regard and love the old. 





_ Lowliness of mind is not a flower that grows 
in the field of nature, but is planted by the finger 
of God in a renewed heart, and learned of the 
lowly Jesus. 


A MEMORIAL OF ANN ELIZA JENKINS. 


BY ADA VERNON. 


Thou sleepest where the light of the sunset lies 
Round thy couch like a glory from Paradise, 
Where all sweet voices of bird and bee 

And silver waters shall sing to thee. 

Where the violets bluom, and the pale, pure rose, 
Thou hast closed thy eyes in a long repose. 


Calmly thou sleepest—but alas! the light 

Has passed from a home that was late so bright; 
Sadness and gloom round a darkened hearth, 

And the voice of wail for the sound of mirth ; 
Fond hearts are stricken and bowed with grief. 
Alas! that thy summer has been so brief. 


No more shall we greet thee at morn, thy smile 
Making gladness and bloom in our hearts the while : 
No more when in wood-paths the light grows dim 
Shall we listen with thee to the wild-bird’s hymn. 

At the board, at the hearth, in each well-known spot, 
Where is the place that we miss thee not! 


We miss thy form in the house of prayer, 

When friends are gathered we miss thee there ; 
And we know that afar where the God-light falls 
Through the City of Peace with its shining walls, 
Before that Throne where arch-angels bow, 

With the * pure in heart”? thou art bending now. 


We know that from haunts where thy feet have trod 
Prayer and praise have uprisen to God; 

We know that thy spirit on earth has striven, 

If it sinned, it has suffered and been forgiven ; 

And the shadows of Death as they closed thee round 
A heart at peace with its Maker found. 


Thou sleepest in Jesus, and we who stay 

On this beautiful earth for a longer day 

Will list to each tone of the summer wind, 

Will breathe the fragrance in flower-cnps shrined, 
Will gaze on all beauty thou loved’st to see, 
Sweet friend! with a lingering thought of thee. 





MONEY VALUED AT MORE THAN MONEY’S 
WORTH. 

“Take heed and beware of covetousness, for a 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth.”” The best method 
of applying the caution will be to expound the 
specific ground on which it is here made to rest. 
There are three different senses in which “a 
man’s life’ may be understood, all of them 
obvious, and each charged with a distinct practi- 
cal lesson. 

Life in its literal and natural sense—the life 
of the body—does not consist in the “ abun- 
dance’”’ of the things which one may possess. The 
life is in no degree dependent on the “ surplus” 
over and above the supply of nature’s wants. 

A very small portion of the fruit of the earth 
suffices to supply a man’s necessities. The 
main elements are, a little food to appease 
hunger, and some clothing to ward off the cold. 
These, as a general rule, the poor man obtains, 
and what more can the rich man consume ? 

In this matter, God has brought the rich and 
the poor very near to each other in life, and at 
death the slight difference that did exist will 
be altogether done away. 
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As a general rule, it may be safely affirmed 
that the life of the rich is as much endangered 
by the luxuries of their abundance, as that of 
the poor by the meanness of their food. The 
life of a laboring man, as such seems to be as 
secure as the life of a noble. The air and exer- 
cise connected with his labor go as far to pre- 
serve his health as the shelter and ease which 
the rich man enjoys. Looking simply to /ife— 
mere animal being and well being—we are justi- 
fied in affirming that abundance, or overplus of 
goods, is no advantage to it. This is a wise ar- 
rangement of our Father in heaven. He is kind 
to the poor. He has protected them by laws 
that man cannot touch, laws imbedded in the 
. Very constitution of the universe. 

In this view of the case, it is not consonant 
with right reason to make the acquisition of 
wealth the main object of desire and effort. 
Hlaving food and raiment, let us therewith be 
coutent, is the truest philosophy as well as the 
soundestreligion. Ifour desires asto this world’s 
goods were limited to things necessary, we would 
escape from many of the cares that crush us. A 
great amount of time and energy now wasted on 
things not needful, might be reserved for outlay 
in a more promising field—used so as to make 
life more sweet on earth, with the reversion of 
an inheritance that will not fade away. 

“A man’s life” may be considered as the pro- 
per exercise and enjoyment ofa rational, spiritual, 
immortal being—that use of life which the all-wise 
Creator manifestly contemplated when he ar- 
ranged the complex constitution of man. Hitherto 
we have been speaking of animal life merely, 
common to us with the lower orders of creatures ; 
now we speak of such a life as becomes a crea- 
ture made in the image of God, and capable of 
enjoying him forever. A man’s life, not a 
beast’s ; the life that becomes his faculties, his 
place, and his destinies. 

To this life, how very little is contributed by 
the surplus of possessions over and above what 
nature needs ! 

Indeed, that surplus more frequently hinders 
than helps the highest enjoyment of man’s life. 
The parable which immediately follows the text, 
bears, and was intended to bear, directly on this 
subject. Besides the folly of therich man, in view 
of death and eternity, he made a capital mistake 
even in regard to his life in this world, when he 
said to his soul, “ Soul, thou hast much goods 
laid up for many years, take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry.” Foolish man—and there 
are many such fools amongst us—corn laid up 
in a barn, or money deposited in a bank, is not 
proper food for a soul. A very small quantity 
of the corn will satisfy the body’s wants; but 
the superabundance of it—the remainder which 
the body did not need—the man proposed to 
feast his soul upon that. Alas! the wore of such 
food that is presented to a soul, the more of an 





aching craving void the soul feels. No man, 
who has accumulated great wealth, enjoys more 
the wealth accumulated than he did the small 
competency which he-possessed at first. The in- 
crease of riches does not increase a soul’s enjoy- 
ment. Some who have wealth are happy. Some 
very rich men enjoy, in its true sense, a “ man’s 
life,’ but their life does. not consist in the super- 
abundance of their wealth. They live in spite 
of it, not by means of it. It isa positive law 
of nature, impressed on the constitution of things 
by an omniscient Lord, that surplus of wealth 
does not increase the right use and real enjoy- 
ment of life by rational and accountable beings, 
In proportion as a rich man is indifferent to his 
wealth, his enjoyment of life does not spring 
from it, but from other sources. In proportion 
as his heart is given to his wealth, his enjoy- 
ment of life decreases. [tis a law—a law of 
God which misers feel—that, if a man_ loves 
money, then the more money he gets, the less 
he enjoys it. 

Life in the highest sense, the life of the soul, 
obviously does not depend in any degree on the 
abundance of earthly possessions. The whole 
world gained cannot prevent the loss of the soul. 

There are two things brought into comparison 
and competition here—* life,” and “ abundance” 
of possessions. These are rival objects, each 
displaying its own attractions to win hearts to 
itself. The one looks forth invitingly from the 
folds of divine revelation ; the other cries aloud 
in the market-place. On one side, the voice of 
the Redeemer pleads, “ Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters. Incline your 
ear and come unto me; hear, and your soul shall 
live.” 

On the other side, Mammon displays his coin, 
and whispers, that a diligent votary may be 
‘‘ worth’? many thousands before he dies. 

Consider the first object, a man’s life. Itis 
the life of the dead in sin, the life by regenera- 
tion, the life quickened by the spirit and sus- 
tained in Christ, the life which, being hid with 
Christ in God, shall never die. This is a great 
thing fora man. It is greater than all others. 
It is the one thing needful. What other thing 
is that over against it which so many are com- 
passing about with painful, panting looks? A 
fortune ! an abundance of possession! Hear the 
word of the Lord; that abundance is not your 
life. It is not so needful as your life. If you 
take it too near your heart, it will quench your 
life. 

Ye cannot serve two masters. Expressly, ye 
cannot serve these two, God and mammon. If 
you strive to serve both, you will please neither. 
A double minded man js unstable in all his ways. 
I speak not against a legitimate industry. Dili- 
gence in business is a Christian duty. But the 
Lord knoweth the heart, and he knows when the 
love of money becomes the controlling power. 
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We may not serve money; but money may be | the Governor of the State, to the insane asylum 
made to serve us, and to serve God through our | at Trenton, New Jersey. This she accomplished 
meaus. Money, like fire, is a good servant, but | immediately on leaving the office of Mr. Collins, 
a bad master. It is this surplus, this superabun- |—the price of her passage, returned by him, 
dance, that isa dangerous thing. When it is| paying the first year’s premium on the insurance. 
sought as if it were life to a soul, it becomes a “Qu board the ship, D. Dix learned tbat she 
that soul death. If you have life from the} had yet more for which to thank Mr. Collins. 
Lord, life in the Lord, it will not cost you a} He had ordered that no one else should be put 
pang to let all the abundance go. in lier state-room, thus presenting her, in fact, 
When a man falls into deep water, he could | with two passages. 
easily preserve his life if he would permit his| ‘‘ He was on board when she arrived, and she 
whole body to lie beneath the surface, except so | approached to tender her thanks, but taking her 
much of his mouth and nostrils as is necessary | hands in his, with an emotion that did him honor, 
for the admission of air. It is the instinctive, | he said: ‘The nation, Madam, owes youadebt 
but unwise, effort to raise portions of the body | of gratitude which it can never pay, and of 
above the water, that sinks the whole beneath it. | which I, as an individual, am only too happy to 
It is the weight of that portion which has been, | be thus privileged to mark my sense.’ 
by a convulsive effort, unnecessarily raised, that| ‘* Miss Dix could reply only with tears, for, as 
presses down the body, and drowns the man. It | was evident to all who saw her, her nervous 
is by a similar law in the province of morals that | system is completely prostrated. Could we ex- 
avarice destroys the life of the soul. The whole | pect it to be otherwise in view of her immense 
amount of money that a man obtains for the \labors and her gricvous disappointments. In 
purpose of using, and actually does legitimately | sixteen States, this delicate woman has had the 
use, does no harm to the interests of his soul. | satisfaction to see asylums for the insane 
It may be great, or it may be small, while it is | established under her influence, and still she 
kept beneath, so to speak—kept as a servant, | leaves in the United States twenty-one thousand 
and used as an instrument for legitimate objects | insane persons, lodged in dungeons or pens, not 
—it is as to spiritual matters indifferent. So less loathsome or more comfortable than a pig- 
far as money is concerned, the man is in equili- | sty—twenty-one thousand whom she has herself 
brium, and his spiritual character will depend | seen, and whose miseries are therefore fully 
on otver influences. ‘known to her. It was in behalf of these that 
But when some portion is raised above the ; she petitioned Congress. 

line—when it is taken from a servant’s place, | & After years of earnest toil and patient 
and raised to that of a master—when a surplus | waiting she saw her hopes for them on the eve of 
is sought, not for use, but for its own sake—when | accomplishment. The picture of comfortable 
the love of money begins—when it is set up by | lodging and kind and judicious attendance, 
the man above himself, as an object of his affec- | restoring them once more to the condition of 
tion—then that surplus, whether great or small, | men, rose before her. She was ready to say, 
presses down the soul, and the man sinks in|‘ My work is done—Lord, now lettest Thou Thy 
spiritual death. ; W. Arnot. | servant depart in peace.’ 

«The work of one man has struck down her 


| hopes—can we wonder that with her hopes her 
“The public papers have already announced | life Las well nigh fallen ?”” 


the departure from this port to Europe of D. Dis, | 
the philanthropic friend of the insane and the 





: ; CORN CROP AT THE WEST. 
prisoner, Having been a spectator of a very 
touching incident in connection with her em- The Chicago Daily Tribune of Monday, says, 


Larkation, I venture to communicate it to you, | advices from the corn crop throughout the West 
With a conviction that it will interest both you ; and South are coming in more favorable. In the 
and your readers, western portion of Qhio, including the Miani 

‘‘T happened to be in the office of the owner | and Scioto bottoms, and all the north-western 
of the American steam packets when D. Dix | part of the State, the corn crop promises well 
called to pay her passage. The clork handed | and will yield an average crop. In the northern 
her a receipt, but declined the money, saying | portions of Indiana and Illinois, the crop is also 
that Mr. Collins had directed him to request her | good, and the same remarks will apply to Michi- 
acceptance of the passage. With much emotion, | gan, Iowa, Minnesota, and the northern part of 
she acknowledged her obiigation to Mr. Collins, Missouri. From the Southern States and ad- 
adding that the sum thus returned to her would | vices are very encouraging, so that taking the 
enable her to carry into effect a plan she had| whole West together, there is no cause for alarm, 
much at heart. This, I found afterward, was to | nor is there much safety in speculations based 
have her life insured for four thousand dollars, upon a failure of the corn crop. We heor of no 
and to secure this sum, under the trusteeship of | place, however, where the potato crop is good, 
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or even middling. In Central Missouri, Illinois | 
and Indiana, and in South Kentucky, and the 
north-west part of Tenuessee, north-eastern por- 
tion of Ohio, and western Pennsylvania, there is 
no doubt that the drought has proved very dis- | 
astrous to corn and potatoes, and in these sec- 
tions there will be a scarcity. 





A Boy’s ANswerR.—A boy was asked what 
meekness was. He thought a moment, and said ; 
“ Meekness gives smooth answers to rough ques- 
tions.” 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiour anp Meat.—Flour is stil! dull. Shipping 
brands are offered at $8 00 per barrel for ‘standard 
brands, and $8 25 and $9 00 for extra. Rye Flour 
and Corn meal ore dull. Last sales of former at 
$6 75, and of the latter at $3 75. 

Grain.—Wheat is in limited request, at a further 
decline. Sales of Sovthern red at $l 55a 1 60, 
and ordinary white at $155a$162. Rye continues | 
scarce at $1 15a118. Corn is dull and | 
Sales at 82 cents for yellow, and 80 a 8lc for fair. 
Oats are plenty and dull, Sales of Southern at 52ce, 





: >| 
‘LDRIDGE’S | HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 

1; YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—This Institution is 
pleasantly ae in the village of Eldridge’s Hill, | 
Salem Co., N. J., on the turnpike leading trom Woods- 
town, via "Mullica Hill and Woodbury to Red Bank; 
one mile from the former, and eighteen from tbe latter 
place. 

The branches taught in this Institution are Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Composition, Terres- 
trial and Celestial Geography, with the use of Maps 
and Globes; History, Ancient and Modern; Algebra, 
Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, Theoretically and 





Practically ; Navigation and Astronomy, including the 
Calculation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses; Occulta- 
tions, Transits, &c.: Also, Natural Philosophy, Che- 
mistry and Physiology. 

The Winter Term will commence on the 13th of 
Eleventh month, and continue in session twenty weeks. 

Terms or Apmission.—Sixty Dollars per Term. 
No extra charges, except for the use of Mathematical 
Books and Instruments. 

A line of Stages pass the door to and from Phila- 
delphia. 

Address all letters, 


ALLEN FLITCRAFT, Principal, 
Eldridge’s Hill P. O., 
Salem Co. *9 N. 4 ‘T 


wo TE ACHERS Ww ANTED. —The Trustees of 

the Bacon School at Woodstown, Salem Co., N. J., 
(under the control of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting of 
Friends,) are desirous of obtaining a Male and a Fe- 
male Teacher for the two departments of said school, 
to commence with the ensuing Winter Session. 

Only such as give sufficient reference for teaching 
all the branches comprising a thorough English edu- 
cation, and of good moral character, need apply. 
Members of Friends’ Society preferred. 

Address (pustpaid) the subscribers, 


Josern Encuie, 
James Wootman, 
Wituiram M. Cawtey, 
Asranam Wootman, 
Cuartes Bonn, 
Woodstown, N. J., 9th mo. 30—4t. 


9th mo. 30—2m. 








Trustees. 


eee EL and MARY A. SHOURDS 
respectfully inform that they have removed from 
No. 60 Buttonwood st., below Fourth st., to No. 275 


| Green st., below Sth, where they continue the Dress 


and Cloak making. Particular attention given to 
Plain Cloaks. Tailoring done, and Children’s Cloth- 
ing made to order. 9 mo. 23. 





N APPRENTICE wanted to the Drug and Apo- 
thecary business. 
THOMAS J. HUSBAND, 


9th mo. 30. N. W. cor. Third and Spruce sts. 


\ OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
1 YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.——Bensamin B. 
Lippincott, Principal. 

The course of instruction in this institution embraces 
an elementary, practical,liberal, and thorough English 
Education. Mathematical and Physical Science will 
be thoroughly taught. Lectures will be given on all 
the different parts of Natural Science, which will be 
clearly and fully illustrated by experiments, with a 
good collection of appropriate apparatus, or by dia- 
grams. Those who may wish to engage in any of tke 
Languages, will be instructed by competent and ex- 
| perienced teachers. Instructions will also be given in 
| Architectural and Perspective drawing. 

This Institution is situated in the upper end of 
Moorestown, and is on the main turnpike road leading 
from Camden to Mount Holly, about eight and a half 
miles from each place. This village is ‘known as one 
of the most pleasant and healthy locations in the state. 
Its vicinity offers great inducement to those having a 
desire to advance in Botany, Geology and Mineralogy 
and'is highly interesting to those endeavoring to acquire 
a knowledge of these Sciences. 

The school year consists of forty weeks, commenc- 
ing on the first uf the tenth month (October.) 

For board, Lodging, Washing, Tuition, Fuel, Pens, 
and Ink, $140 per term, one half payable in advance, 
and the other half at the middle of theterm. ‘Twenty 
Dollars per term will be added for each Language in 
which any pupil may be instructed, or for Drawing. 
| Each person will be required to furnish his own basin 
and towels, and to have his clothing conspicuously 
marked with the owner’s name in full. 

Letters directed to the subscriber in Moorestown, 
Burlington County, New Jersey, will receive prompt 
attention. 

Three Stages leave Camden every day (except first 

ay,) by which passengers may be conveyed immedi- 
ately to the door. 

For particulars address the Principal for a circular. 


ne B. LIPPINCOTT. 


\RCILDOUN BO ARDING SHCOOL FOR GIRLS. 
This Institution will commence its winter Session 
on the First second-day of Eleventh month next. It is 
pleasantly situated near the village of Ercildoun, in 
Chester county, Pa., three miles south-west of Coates- 
ville, on the Philadelphia and Columbia railroad, from 
which place pupils are conveyed free of charge. All 
the branches comprising a liberal English education 
are taught. A regular course of scientific lectures is 
delivered during the term, illustrated by snitable ap- 
paratus. 
Terms $50 per Session of 20 weeks, one half payable , 
in advance. Latin and drawing each $5 extra. 
All communications should be addressed to the prin- 
cipal, Ercildoun P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, Principal. 
9th mo. 2d, 1851—6t. 


Merrihew & Sete Printers, Merchant - 4th. 


